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The following Letter from an English gentleman at Madrid, 
addressed to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, is extracted 
from that miscellany, and may interest our readers. 


Madrid, January 6th, 1822. 
You ask me for some account of the heroes of the Spanish 


Revolution. I have been just talking over its perils with some 
of the principal actors in its glories. I am now smoking a segar, 
given me by the warm-hearted QuiroGa, and, under its inspi- 
ration, will try to satisfy your desires. 

How shall I begin? Shall I send you a portrait of each of 
these illustrious patriots? That I cannot do; but I will tell 
you what a beautiful Spanish lady said to a friend of mine, who 
asked for a description of Rirco. “ His image is so deeply 
engraved here, (pressing her forehead with her hand,) that were 
I a painter, you should have his very counterpart. But it is 
not enough to be a painter; one must burn with the same sacred 
fire that is kindled in him. That fire is in my bosom. He is 
not fair—no! but what does that matter? If he has not the 
beauty of form, he has all the beauty of generous passion, and 
that is better. His black eyes are always sparkling before me; 
busy, penetrating, inquiring;—his visage is of a pale brown; 
his lips express the delicacy of his sentiments; his hair is nearly 
black, but mixed with grey, though he has only seen thirty years 
to whiten it. His figure is of the middle size, but strikingly 
martial. You would fix on him for a hero. The love of liberty 
is in him ever obvious and ever active; he is alive to all its 
vibrations, You may read his thoughts and his affections. 
That gloom which hung upon the brow of Napoleon, and which 
served to cover the deep purposes of personal ambition, never 
clouds his countenance. He is too ardent to bury himself in 
long concentrated thoughts. He is the soldier’s brother. A 
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sergeant and a man from the ranks are always with him. He 
was made a prisoner in the war of independence, and remained 
two years in France, where he cultivated his mind with con- 
tinual study. He speaks French and Italian admirably. To- 
wards me (she continued) his conduct has been a model of 
grace and politeness. When he arrived here, I could not sepa- 
rate myself from him. He knew that I loved one of the com- 
panions of his perils and his glories; and they say /e is a lover. 
This annoys me. He wili then devote himself to something 
besides his country ; he may then love something besides liberty! 
He should never marry; it would be infidelity to the nation. 
Is he not pledged to her? And then—could other women love 
him?” 

The part which Riego took in the movements of the Isla de 
Leon—the series of melancholy events which dispersed his little 
band, and left him to wander in solitude and despair—are such 
as even now, when the dangers are passed and the victory 
is achieved, I can hardly think of without trembling. After 
several vain attempts to enter Cadiz, he left Quiroga in San 
Fernando, for the purpose of exciting the public feeling in dif- 
ferent parts of Andalusia. His division consisted of 1500 men, 
with whom he marched upon Chiclana, whose authorities fled 
on his arrival. From thence he proceeded to Algesiras, in the 
hope that the friends of freedom in Gibraltar would facilitate 
his objects and provide for his wants. In some of the villages 
he was received with ecstasy, in others with alarm. At Alge- 
siras, the people crowded to welcome him, but refused to join 
his banners. The coldness of the governor of Gibraltar, and 
the interruption of all communication with that fortress, disap- 
“scant all his expectations. His troops wanted shoes, and 

orses, and money. Some supplies were furnished in the midst 
of immense difficulties by the zeal of his friends. In the mean 
time, O’Donnell approached with the royalist army. Riego 
had determined to attack them, when a letter from Quiroga was 
delivered to him, urging his immediate return. In the plains 
of Taibilla he was surrounded by a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry. They were received with shouts of “ Long live the 
Constitution !—long live our Country!” and the ranks resound- 
ed with that song which I will here insert, for it has become 
the watch-word of the Constitutional party, and has been re- 
echoed a thousand and ten thousand times through the Penin- 
sula, just like Ca Jra and the Marseillois in France, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. 


Soldados, la patria Soldiers! soldiers! hear 

Noi llama a la lid! Your country’s earnest cry !— 
Juremos por ella, Soldiers! soldiers! swear 
Vencér o morir. To conquer or to die! 











Serenos, allegres, 
Valientes, osados, 
Cantemos soldados, 
E] himno 2 la lid: 
Y a nuestras acentos 
El orbe se admire 
Yen vosotros mire . 
Los hijos del Cid.—Soldados, &c. 
Blandemos el hierro 
Que el timido esclavo 
Bel fuerte, del bravo 
La fan no ora ver. 
Sus huestes cuat humo 
Vereis disipadas ; 
Y 2 nuestras espadas 
Fugaces correr.—Soldados, &c. 
; El mundo vi6é nunca 
Mas noble osadia?— 
; Lucié nunca un dia 
Mas grande en valor? 
Que aquel que inflamados. 
Nos vimos el fuego 
Que excitara en Riego 
De patria el amor?—Soldados, &c. 
Honor al candillo ' 
Honor al primero, 
Que el patriota acero 
Oré fulminar, 
La patria afligida 
Oyé6 sus acentos, 
Y vid sus tormentos 
En gono tornar,— Soldados, &c. 
Su voz fue seguida! 
Su voz fue escuchada ? 
Tuvimos en nada 
Soldados, morirs. 
Y orados quisimos 
Romper la cadena 
Que de apenta Iena 
Del bravo el vivir.—Soldados, &c. 
Rompimosla, ami 
Que i vil que la ll od 
Ensano se atreva 
En frente Mostrar. 
Nosotros, ya libres 
En hombres tomados 
Sabremos, soldados. 


En audacia humillar.—Soldados, &c. 


Alarma ya tocan, 
Las annas tan solo 
El crimen, el dolo 
Sabran abatir. 
Que tremblen, que tremblen, 
Que tremble el malvado, 
Al ver del soldado 
La lanza esgrimir.—Soldados, &c. 
La Trompa guerrera 
Un ecos de al viento 
De horrores sediento 
Ya muge el canon: 
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Valiant, daring, strong, 
And serene as gay: 
Be our song to-day, 
Victory’s glowing song. 
Worlds are listening’ now, 
Children of the Cid— 
His proud fame, though hid, 
Shall revive in you. — Soldiers, &e. 
Wave the glorious steel; 
Let the trembling slave, 
Of the strong, the brave, 
All the triumphs feel. 
As the mists diperse, 
Shall their squadrons fly ; 
Shouts of liberty 
Fill the universe.— Soldiers, &c. 
Whata glorious day, 
Full of light and bliss— 
O, how bright a ray 
Freedom sheds on this! 
When Riego first 
Joined our patriot-hands, 
And the freezing bands 
Of dull slavery burst.— Soldiers, &e. 
Honour on his brow! 
Honour, praise be pour’d— 
Who the patriot’s sword 
Dares to brandish now. 
Long our country’s eye 
Has been veil’d in tears— 
Now the smile of joy 
On her vheeks appears. —Soldiers, &e. 
We have heard her call! 
Could she speak in vain? 
We have sworn for Spain— 
Sworn—to perish all. 
No!—these eyes shall see 
Every fetter broke— 
Rescued from the yoke, 
Spain shall yet be free.— Soldiers, &c. 
See, our fetters fall— 
And the slaves whose will 
Wears those fetters still, 
Shall our ranks appal! 
Free—to freedom true, 
We assume again 
All the strength of men ;— 
Slaves are cowards too.—Soldiers, &c. 
Hear! the trumpet! hear! 
Shame and slavery. 
They may fear to die— 
What have we to fear! 
While the patriot file 
Moves serenely on, 
Doubt and danger frown 
On the mean—the vile.— Soldiers, &c 
Lo! the joyous breeze 
Martial music brings: 
Cannon’s thunderings 
Shout your vietories. 
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Ya Marti sanudo Mars has called you his ; 

La audacia provoca, Spain was ever brave :— 

¥ el genio se invoca Who would be a slave 

De nuestra nacion.—Soldados, &c. In an hour like this'—Soldiers, &e. 

Se nuestran, volemos Look—the enemy— 

Volemos, soldados Steady as a rock 

§ Los veis aterrados To the battle’s shock,— 

Ni prente baxar? Look—they faint—they fly. 
Volemos, que el libre Can a servile crew, 

Por siempre ha sabido Bought by tyrant’s gold, 

Del siervo vendido E’er withstand the bold, 

La audacia humellar.—Soldados,&c. Freedom led—as you.—Soldiers, &e. 


They reached Cordoba;—there were only 300 left, and were 
received in melancholy silence by the inhabitants, who only saw 
so many victims marked out for certain signal sacrifice. ‘They 
sought again the hilly parts of the province. The days were 
dark and rainy; the roads almost impassable; the enemy always 
at hand. A little band, too few for mutual defence,—and 
unavailing, of course, for attack,—a little band reached Bien- 
venida; and one of its commanders, Evaresto de San Migues, 
speaks of its dispersion in the following affecting terms :— 

‘Our remaining united now served only to expose us to the 
irresistible attacks of the enemy. We had no breathing time 
—we had no repose. We were driven to the hard necessity of 
separating, and this was determined on at a council of all the 
oficers who were left. Tender and sad was this parting! We 
had made costly sacrifices to our country—our only reward was 
then the prospect of passing the rest of our days in exile!” 

But the progress of the revolution in the rest of Spain is well 
known to you. Province after province threw off the yoke. 
The troops sent against Quiroga proclaimed the Constitution, 
and demanded to be united to those of the Isla, to combat for 
the holy cause. Madrid was in commotion—the king’s life 
was threatened: he, before whom millions had bowed in abject 
servility, was left without one faithful counsellor, or one devoted 
fried. -Such is the fate of despots, when the mists of delusion 
and of falsehood are blown away by the presence of truth and 
honesty! How did the patriots punish the tyranny and perfidy of 
the king—the injustice and the cruelty of his agents? Hundreds 
came forth from damp and dismal dungeons, from long and 
mournful exile, to which they had been most unjustly condemn- 
ed; and how did they treat their oppressors? They forgave 
—once and again—they forgave! If their generous charity 
should be rewarded, as it is feared it is about to be rewarded, 
by new acts of perfidy on the part of the monarch and the rep- 
tiles that surround him, who can answer for human endurance? 
Not I! 

The despotism of Ferdinand VII. was untempered by any 
thing which could make it tolerable; it had no splendour like 
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that of Napoleon; it had no external influence like that of Alex- 
ander: it had no national pride in it like that of Charles III.; 
it was naked and unadorned; it had the clamorous impotence 
of decrepity, and the silly waywardness of childhood; it com- 
manded no respect; it conciliated no affections. 

I knew Porirer. His death might serve as a model for a 
dying patriot ;—it was solemn—it was noble—it was worthy of 
the worthiest! Every thing which cruelty could invent to 
aggravate—every thing which malignity could imagine to de- 
grade, accompanied his execution. His remains were buried 
on the sea-shore, and on a day when the roar of the waves, and 
the chorus of the winds, were most magnificent. I wandered 
along the sands to visit *¢ the place of his rest.” Poor triumph 
of baffled hatred—Could Porlier have desired a sublimer sepul- 
chre? Nor were my thoughts unaffected by the awful and well- 
suited inscription over the gate of the cemetery before which I 
had just passed: 

“ El termino de la vida es lo que veis!'~ 
“ FE] dela muerte sera segun obreis.” 

QurroGa has a martial air; he is in the prime of life; some- 
what above the middle stature, with a pleasing, sometimes even 
fascinating, expression of countenance. But I shall secure my 
sketch from severe criticism—you will judge of him yourself, 
for he is about to visit England. He was, as you know, the 
commander-in-chief of the liberating army. Neither he, nor 
any of his compeers had obtained any considerable distinctions, 
nor had been much known before the great events of the Isla de 
Leon. It is a strange fact that those who had /az/ed in various 
attempts to rescue Spain, were most of them men of signal repu- 
tation; Mina, whose whole public life is one of chivalry; Por- 
lier; Abisbal; Lacy; while those who succeeded in the perilous 
enterprise were men, till then, obscure and unnoticed. Argo 
Aguéro’s talents, as an officer of engineers, were distinguished. 
Lopez Bano, and, indeed, all the rest had served bravely and 
honourably in the Peninsular war. They had every one of 
them been engaged in Abisbal’s plot; if tyranny had trampled 
them under foot, contempt and scorn would have been poured 
upon their z¢noble heads;—your worldly-wise ones—your ser- 
vile, slavish creatures—would have called them rebels and trai- 
tors—and have linked their names to shame and infamy; but 
the bright and glorious success of the few heroes who triumph 
may repay us for the disappointments of the many who are 
baffled in their struggle for national liberty. 

Quiroga was well aware of the perils of the task he had un- 
dertaken. He told me that he had determined, however, never 
to fall alive into the hands of his enemies; he always sleeps with 
a pair of loaded pistols under his pillow, and in case of surprise 
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he had vowed that he would destroy himself and his wife; (then 
in an advanced state of pregnancy,) “ That nothing,” he added, 

“of me or mine might witness the horrors they have prepared 
for me.” His wife is of an English descent: and during the 
events of the Isla his only child, a daughter, whom he called 
Victoria, was born. “I passed,” he said, “‘ many moments of 
doubt and of agony.”—* And which were the bitterest mo- 
ments?” I inquired. ‘“ The first when we attacked the Isla; 
for I knew, that if it were defended bravely, we never could 
succeed against it: the second, when Riego left me with his 
division: the third, when I knew that his troops were dispersed, 
and that he, a fugitive, was wandering alone among the moun- 
tains.” And let it be owned, the heart must have been made 
of stern and solid stuff which would bear its noble projects 
onward amidst a series of events like these. 

But it has been remarked of Spaniards, and it has been well 
remarked, that they never calculate difficulties—they conquer 
them. Their no importa—‘it does not matter,—leads them 
through every perplexity. When Mina made his unsuccessful 
attack on Pampeluna, Spaniards were not disheartened—*“ No 
amporta, Spain will be free.” —When Porlier was hanged—when 
Lacy was shot, the answer to all one’s sympathising regrets, 
was * No importa, Spain will be free ;”’ and when, in the enthu- 
siasm of joy and congratulation, you hail their deliverance, the 
reply is ready, “I told you before that all which happened no 
importa, and Spain is free.” 

The plot which was carried on to its full accomplishment by 
Quiroga had been cherished and conducted by ABisBaL, whose 
conduct throughout has been mysterious and irreconcilable. 
It was he who had fostered the spirit of opposition in 1819; it 
was he who arrested Quiroga, Arco, Aguéro, and their fellow 
officers, amidst cries of “ Long live the King;” and it was he 
who consummated the revolution by proclaiming the Constitu- 
tion at Ocana, in 1820. All parties he had seemed to serve— 
all parties he had seemed to betray. All have forgotten services 
whose sincerity was, at the least, doubtful; and Abisbal, who 
might have become the most illustrious character in Spain, has 
sunk into obscurity—not to say, disgrace. 

Every sort of national honour which can be gratifying to the 
pride or the patriotism of the heroes of the Isla de Leon has 
been conferred on them by their grateful country. One of them 
is already no more. Arco Aguéro was lately killed by a fall 
from his horse in the midst of his youth and of his glory. 
Riego has been of late the object of the attacks and persecutions 
of a proud and selfish faction—but Riego is the object of the 
idolatry of his fellow citizens. 

Is the liberty of Spain secure ?—Is it secure if the holy alliance 
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should presume to meddle with it? Yes! then you may answer 
for its security. An attack from without would unite all parties 
—would blend all hearts—would conciliate all doubts, and re- 
move all difficulties. Spain, too, has a thousand splendid recol- 
lections, all reposing in her former freedom—the army is bound 
by every sentiment of honour and every pledge of truth to its 
support; the national militia is an institution admirably popular 
and constitutional; the patriotic Souches spread over the penin- 

sula, engaged in active correspondence and influenced by ever- 
watchful zeal; the universal press, whose power is daily extend- 
ing; the mass of influential and enlightened citizens; the ex- 
citement of national pride and dignity—these are securities 
which cannot be shaken. 

“¢ Sic erat in fatis” was the cry when the first stone was laid 
of the Constitutional column. It is a proud monument!-—~It 
will stand though in the midst of clouds and storms!—The best 
and noblest blood of Spain has been spilt to cement it —It * 
adorned by the laurels of victory!— National sovereignty” 
the proud inscription that surrounds it!—Valour and Dacaes 
stand armed for its protection!—Let us not fear—that column 
is eternal ! b. 


FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
SCHILLER’S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM. 


In 1785, Schiller undertook to edit a periodical miscellany, 
intitled Thalia, in which he inserted many prosaic essays, and 
many occasional poems which were afterwards collected. ‘The 
Letters of Fulio and Raffaelle deserve notice, as containing the 
religious creed of Schiller, of which an idea may be formed 
from the following fragment, which, however, is somewhat 
mystically expressed : 

‘The universe is a thought of God’s. After this ideal image 
in his mind burst into reality, and the new-born world filled up 
the sketch of its creator—allow me this human representation 
—it became the vocation of all thinking beings to rediscover 
in the extant whole the original outline. To seek in the machine 
its regulator, in the phenomenon the law of its production, in 
composition its several unities; and thus to trace back the 
building to its plan or scheme, is the highest office of contem- 
plation. Nature has for me but one phenomenon, the thinking 
principle. The great composition, which we cali the worid, is 
to me only remarkable because it is able to.indicate to me sym- 
bolically the various properties of the thinking being. Every 
thing within me, and without me, is but the hieroglyph of a force 
analogous to my own. The laws of nature are the ciphers 
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which the thinking being adopts to make himself intelligible to 
other thinking beings. They are but the alphabet, by means 
of which all spirits converse with the perfect spirit, and with 
each other. 

Harmony, truth, order, beauty, excellence, give me pleasure, 
because they put me in the active state of an inventor, of a 
possessor ; because they betray to me the presence cf a reason- 
ing and feeling being, and betray to me my relation to that 
being. A new experiment in this kingdom of truth, gravitation, 
the detected circulation of the blood, the classification of Lin- 
nzus, are to me originally just the same as an antique, dug up 
at Herculaneum—both and all reflections of a mind—new ac- 
quaintances with a being like myself. I converse with infini- 
tude through the organ of nature, through the history of the 
world—and I read the soul of the artist in his Apollo. 

Art thou inclined to be convinced, my Raffaelle, inquire 
backwards. Every situation of the human soul finds a parable 
in the physical creation, by which it is represented; and not 
only the artists and poets, but even the most abstract thinkers, 
have drawn from this magazine. Lively activity we call fire; 
time is a stream which rolls vehemently along; eternity is a 
circle; a mystery veils itself in midnight; and truth dwells in 
the sunshine. Yes, I begin to believe even that the future fate 
of the human mind is announced beforehand by the oracle of 
creation. Every coming spring, which drives the sprouts of 
the plants from the lap of earth, gives an explanation of the 
anxious riddle of death, and refuses my apprehensions of an 
eternal sleep. The swallow, which we find torpid in the winter, 
and behold reviving with the vernal season, the dead grub, 
which rises rejuvenated into the air as a butterfly, afford us a 
striking emblem of our immortality. 

How notice-worthy does every thing now become! Now, 
Raffaelle, all is animated around me. There is for me no 
longer a desert any where in nature. Wherever I discover a 
body, I infer a spirit. Wherever I observe motion, I presume 
thought. Where no corpse lies buried, where no resurrection 
impends, omnipotence speaks to me through her works, and I 
understand the doctrine of the omnipresence of God. 

All spirits are attracted by perfection. All—there may be 
deviations, but there is no single exception—all strive after the 
condition of the highest free evolution of their forces; all pos- 
sess the common instinct to extend their activity, to draw every 
thing to themselves, to collect within themselves, to appropriate 
whatever they recognise as good, as excellent, as charming. 
Intuition of the beautiful, of the true, of the excellent, is instan- 
taneous appropriation of these qualities. Whatever situation 
we perceive, into that we pass. At the moment when we 
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imagine them, we are partakers of virtue, authors of action, 
discoverers of truth, enjoyers of happiness.- We, ourselves, 
become the object we contemplate. Do not puzzle me here, 
Raftaelle, with an equivocal smile; this assumption is that on 
which I build my consequences, and we must be agreed in 
grasping it, if I am to have the courage to complete my scheme. 

Internal ‘feeling betrays to every one something of this kind. 
If, for instance, we are admiring an act of generosity, bravery, 
or prudence, does not a secret consciousness stir within us that 
we are able to do the like? Does not the glowing blush which 
colours our cheek at the narration of such a deed, betray that 
our modesty trembles at the idea of admiration; ‘that we are 
embarrassed under the praise which this ennoblement of our 
nature is to prepare? Yes, our body itself conforms at this 
moment to the attitudes of the acting man, and openly proclaims 
that our souls have passed into the condition of his. If thou 
hast ever been present, Raffaelle, when a great event was related 
to a numerous assembly, hast thou not seen in the narrator 
how he himself expected the incense, how he himself absorbed 
the approbation, which was to be offered to his hero. And if 
thou wert the narrator, wouldst thou not be able to catch thy 
heart in this pleasing illusion? 

Instances must occur to you, how warmly I can compete 
with the very friend of my bosom for the luxury of reading 
aloud a fine anecdote, or an excellent poem; and my heart 
secretly owns to me, that it can grudge even to you the laurel, 
which in such cases passes over from the author to the reader. 
A quick and intimate relish for the beauty of virtue, is univer- 
sally understood to indicate a talent for virtue. On the other 
hand, no one hesitates to mistrust the heart of a man, whose 
head slowly and reluctantly comprehends moral beauty. 

Do not object to me, that on the lively recognition of any 
perfection, will often arise in the mind an idea of the antithetic 
or precisely opposite imperfection, Even the criminal is often 
assailed by virtuous propensities; and the coward may feel en- 
thusiasm for Herculean greatness. I know for instance, that 
our admired Haller, who has so spiritedly unmasked the nothing- 
ness of formal. titles, and to whose philosophic greatness I pay 
a willing tribute of admiration, was not able to despise a star of 
knighthood. I am convinced that, in the happy moment of 
conception, the artist, the philosopher, and the poet, are really 
the great and good men whose image they portray. But this 
ennoblement of soul is in many an unnatural state, violently pro- 
duced by a quicker movement of the blood, and a warmer glow 
of the fancy, and which as quickly faints and cools as any other 
sort of intoxication, leaving the wearied heart only an easier 
captive to low passions. An éasier, I say, for experience teaches 
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that the relapsed criminal is always the more desperate one; 
and the renegades of virtue seek to be rid of the burdensome 
constraint of remorse, by flinging themselves more frequently 
into the sweet arms of vice. 

I wanted to prove, my Raffaelle, that it is our own condition 
when we feel anothers; that any perfection becomes ours during 
the moment that we awaken the idea of it, and that our delight 
in truth, naenny and virtue, is wholly referrible to the conscious- 
ness of our personal amelioration and ennoblement. And this, 
I think, I have proved. 

We have ideas of the wisdom of the Supreme Being, of his 
goodness, of his justice, but none of his omnipotence. To de- 
note his power, we assist ourselves with the partial representa- 
tion of three successions—nothing, his will, and something. It 
is dark and void; God exclaims: Light; and light is. Had 
we areal idea of his effective omnipotence, we should be creators 
like him. 

Every perfection; therefore, which I perceive, becomes my 
own, and gives me pleasure because it is my own: I covet it, 
because I love myself. Perfection in nature is no property of 
matter, but of minds. All minds are happy through their per- 
fection. I desire the happiness of all minds, because I love 
myself. ‘Che happiness which I represent to myself becomes 
my happiness; therefore I desire to awaken, to multiply, to 
exalt such representations; therefore I desire to spread happi- 
ness around me. Whatever beauty, whatever perfection, what- 
ever enjoyment I produce without me, I also produce within 
me. Whatever I neglect or destroy, to myself also I neglect 
and destroy. I desire the happiness of others, because I desire 
my own: and this desire of the happiness of others is termed 
benevolence. 

Now, my valued Raffaelle, let us look around. The hill is 
climbed, ‘the mist is dissipated, and, as before a blooming land- 
scape, I ‘stand amidst infinitude. A purer sunshine has cleared 
up all my ideas. 

Love, then—the fairest phenomenon of the animated creation, 
the almighty magnetism of the spiritual world, the source of de- 
votion, and of the sublimest virtue—love is but the reflection of 
this single force, an attraction of the excellent, based on a mo- 
mentary change of personality, a transmigration of being. 

When I hate, I take something away from myself; when I 
love, I become richer by what I love. Forgiveness is the re- 
covery of a lost property. Musanthropy is a perpetual suicide. 
Egotism is the highest poverty of a created being.— 

Schiller then proceeds to carry on his declamations in verse, 
but this may suffice to give an idea of his intellectual system, 
which has many features of the ancient pantheism. We will 
return to his dramatic works on some future occasion. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Being an Extract from the Life of a Scholar. 





(Continued from page 399.) 

My studies have now been long interrupted. I cannot reau 
to myself with any pleasure, hardly with a moment’s endurance. 
Yet I read aloud sometimes for the pleasure of others: because 
reading is an accomplishment; and, in the siang use of the word 
accomplishment as a superficial and ornamental attainment, al- 
most the only one I possess: and formerly, if I had any vanity 
at all connected with any endowment or attainment of mine, it 
was with this; for I had observed that no accomplishment was 
so rare. Players are the worst readers of all: reads vilely : 
and Mrs. , who is so celebrated, can read nothing well but 
dramatic compositions: Milton she cannot read sufferably. 
People in general either read poetry without any passion at all, 
or else overstep the modesty of nature, and read not like 
scholars. Of late, if I have felt moved by any thing in books, it 
has been by the gr and lamentations of Sampson Agonistes, or the 
great harmonies of the Satanic speeches in Paradise Regained, 
when read aloud by myself. A young lady sometimes comes 
and drinks tea with us: at her request and M.’s I now and then 
read W ’s poems to them. (W. by the bye, is the only 
poet I ever met who could read his own verses: often indeed 
he reads admirably.) 

For nearly two years I believe that I read no book but one: 
and I owe it to the author, in discharge of a great debt of gra- 
titude, to mention what that was. ‘The sublimer and more pas- 
sionate poets [ still read, as I have said by snatches, and occa- 
sionally. But my proper vocation, as I well knew, was the ex- 
ercise of the analytic understanding. Now, for the most part, 
analytic studies are continuous, and not to be pursued by fits 
and starts, or fragmentary efforts. Mathematics, for instance, 
intellectual philosophy, &c. were all become insupportable to 
me; I shrunk from them with a sense of powerless and infan- 
tine feebleness that gave me an anguish the greater from re- 
membering the time when I grappled with them to my own 
hourly delight; and for tnis further reason, because I had de- 
voted the labour of my whole life, and had dedicated my intel- 
lect, blossoms and fruits, to the slow and elaborated toil of con- 
structing one single work, to which I had presumed to give 
the title of an unfinished work of Spinosa’s; viz. De emenda- 
tione humani intellectis. ‘This was now lying locked up, as by 
frost, like any Spanish bridge or aqueduct, begun upon too great 
a scale for the resources of the architect; and, instead of sur- 
viving me as a monument of wishes at least, and aspirations, 
and a life of labour dedicated to the exaltation of human nature 
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in that way in which God had best fitted me to promote so 
great an object, it was likely to stand a memorial to my chil- 
dren of hopes defeated, of baffled efforts, of materials uselessly 
accumulated, of foundations laid that were never to support a 
superstructure,—of the grief and the ruin of the architect. In 
this state of imbecility, I had, for amusement, turned my attention 
to political economy; my understanding, which formerly had 
been as active and restless as a hyena, could not, I suppose (so 
long as I lived at all) sink into utter lethargy ; ; and political 
economy offers this advantage to a person in my state, that 
though it is eminently an organic science (no part, that is to 
say, but what acts on the whole, as the whole again reacts on 
each part), yet the several parts may be detached and contem- 
plated singly. Great as was the prostration of my powers at 
this time, yet 2 could not forget my knowledge; and my under- 
standing had been for too many years intimate with severe think- 
ers, with logic, and the great masters of knowledge, not to be 
aware of the utter feebleness of the main herd of modern eco- 
nomists. I had been led in 1811 to look into loads of books and 
pamphlets on many branches of economy; and, at my desire, 
M. sometimes read to me chapters from more recent works, 
or parts of parliamentary debates. I saw that these were gene- 
rally the very dregs and rinsings of the human intellect; and 
that any man of sound head, and practised in w ielding logic 
with a scholastic adroitness, might take up the whole academy 
of modern economists, and throttle them between heaven and 
earth with his finger and thumb, or bray their fungous heads to 
powder with a lady’s fan. At length, in 1819, a friend in 
Edinburgh sent me down Mr. Ricardo’s book: and recurring 
to my own prophetic anticipation of the advent of some legisla- 
tor for this science, I said, before I had finished the first chap- 
ter, “ Thou art the man!” Wonder and curiosity were emo- 
tions that had long been derd in me. Yet I wondered once 
more: I wondered at myself that I could once again be stimu- 
lated to the effort of reading: and much more I wondered at 
the book. Had this profound work been really written in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century? Was it possible? I sup- 
posed thinking* had been extinct in England. Could it be that 
an Englishman, and he not in academic bowers, but oppressed 
by mercantile and senatorial cares, had accomplished what 
all the universities of Europe, and a century of thought, had 


* The reader must remember what I here mean by thinking: because, else 
this would be a very presumptuous expression. England, of late, has been 
rich to excess in fine thinkers, in the departments of creative and combining 
thought; but there is a sad dearth of masculine thinkers in any analytic path. 
A Scotchman of eminent name has lately told us, that he is obliged to quit ever 
mathematics, for want of encourage ment. 
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failed even to advance by one hair’s breadth? All other writers 
had been crushed and overlaid by the enormous weight of facts 
and documents; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, @ priori, from the 
understanding itself, laws which first gave a ray of light into 
the unwieldy chaos of materials, and had constructed what had 
been but a collection of tentative discussions into a science of 
regular proportions, now first standing on an eternal basis. 

Thus did one single work of a profound understanding avail 
to give me a pleasure and an activity which I had not known 
for years:— it roused me even to write, or at least, to dictate, 
what M. wrote for me. It seemed to me, that some important 
truths had escaped even “ the inevitable eye” of Mr. Ricardo: 
and, as these were, for the most part, of such a nature that I 
could express or illustrate them more briefly and elegantly by 
algebraic symbols than in the usual clumsy and loitering diction 
of economists, the whole would not have filled a pocket book; 
and being so brief, with M. for my amanuensis, even at this 
time, incapable as I was of all general exertion, I drew up my 
Prolegomena to all future Systems of Political Economy. I 
hope it will not be found redolent of opium; though indeed, to 
most people, the subject itself is a sufficient opiate. 

This exertion, however, was but a temporary flash; as the 
sequel showed—for I designed to publish my work; arrange- 
ments were made at a provincial press, about eighteen miles 
distant, for printing it. An additional compositor was retained, 
for some days, on this account. ‘The work was even twice ad- 
vertised: and I was, in a manner, pledged to the fulfilment of 
my intention. But Thada preface to write; and a dedication, 
which I wished to make a splendid one to Mr. Ricardo. I 
found myself quite unable to accomplish all this. The arrange- 
ments were countermanded: the compositor dismissed: and 
my “ prolegomena” rested peacefully by the side of its elder 
and more dignified brother. 

I have thus described and illustrated my intellectual torpor 
in terms that apply, more or less, to every part of the four years 
during which I was under the Circean spells of opium. But 
for misery and suffering, I might, indeed, be said to have ex- 
isted in a dormant state. I seldom could prevail on myself to 
write a letter; an answer of a few words to any that I received 
was the utmost that I could accomplish; and often that not 
until the letter had lain weeks, or even months, on my writing 
table. Without the aid of M. all records of bills paid, or to be 
paid, must have perished: and my whole domestic economy, 
whatever became of Political Economy, must have gone into 
irretrievable confusion.—TI shall not afterwards allude to this 
part of the case: it is one, however, which the opium-eater will 
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find, in the end, as oppressive.and tormenting ds any other, from 
the sense of incapacity and feebleness, from the direct embar- 
rassments incident to the neglect or procrastination of each day’s 
appropriate duties, and from the remorse which must often ex- 
asperate the stings of these evils to a reflective and conscien- 
tious mind. ‘The opium-eater loses none of his moral sensi- 
bilities, or aspirations: he wishes and longs, as earnestly as 
ever, to realize what he believes possible, and feels to be ex- 
acted by duty; but his intellectual apprehension of what is pos- 
sible infinitely outruns his power, not of execution only, but 
even of power to attempt. He lies under the weight of incubus 
and night-mare: he lies in sight of all.he would fain perform, 
just as a man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal languor 
of a relaxing disease, who is compelled to witness injury or out- 
rage offered to some object of his tenderest love:—he curses 
the spells which chain him down from motion:—he would lay 
down his life if he might but get up and walk; but he is power- 
less as an infant, and cannot even attempt to rise. 

I now pass to what 1s the main subject of these latter confes- 
sions, to the history and journal of what took place in my 
drcnmes; for these were the immediate and proximate cause of 
my acutest suflering. 

The first notice I had of any important change going on in 
this part of my physical economy, was from the reawaking of 
a state of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states 
of irritability. I know not whether my reader is aware that 
many children, perhaps most, have a power of painting as 
it were, upon the darkness, all sorts of phantoms; in some, 
that power is simply a mechanic affection of the eye; others 
have a voluntary, or a semi-voluntary power to dismiss or to 
summon them; or, as a child once said to me when I question- 
ed him on this matter, “I can tell them to go, and they $5 
but sometimes they come, when I don’t tell them to come.” 
Whereupon I told him that he had almost as unlimited a com- 
mand over apparitions, as a Roman centurion over his soldiers. 
In the middle of 1817, I think it was, that this faculty became 
positively distressing to me: at night, when I lay awake in bed, 
vast processions passed along in mournful pomp; friezes of 
never-ending stories, that to my feelings were sad and solemn 

as if they were stories drawn from times before CEdipus or 
Priam, before Tyre, before Memphis. And, at the same timé, 
a corresponding change took place in my dreams; a theatre 
seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within fy brain, which 
presented nightly spectacles of more than earthly splendour. 
And the four following facts may be mentioned, as noticeable 


at this time: 
(To be continued.) 
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Biography. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


( Continued from p. 411.) 

A domestic affliction of the severest kind was spared him by 
his removal from life. Tight years after that event, his sister, 
who was matried to an opulent merchant retired from business, 
perished miserably, in consequence of her clothes having taken 
fire. 

His large collection of Sanscrit, Arabic, and other eastern 
manuscripts, was presented by his widow to the Royal Society. 
A catalogue of them, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is inserted in 
his works. 

The following list of desiderata was found among his papers 
after his decease. 





India. 
The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas. 
A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the Coshas, 
Ke. 
A Grammar of the Sanscrit language, from P4nini. 
A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from thirty-two ori- 
ginal Vocabularies and Niructi. 
On the Ancient Music of the Indians. 
On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian Art of 
Medicine. 
On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 
A Translation of the Véda. 
On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Algebra. 
A Translation of the Puranas. 
Translation of the Mahabharat, and Ramayan. 
On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 
On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, from 
the Puranas. 
The History of India, before the Mahommedan Conquest, 
from the Sanscrit Cashmir Histories. 
Arabia. 
The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 
A Translation of the Hamasa. 
A Translation of Hariri. 
A Translation of the Facahatal Khulafaé. Of the Cafiah. 
Persia. 
The History of Persia, from authorities in Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Greek, Turkish, Persian, ancient and modern. 
The Five Poems of Niz4mi, translated in prose. 
A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehangiri. 
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Sir William Jones, 


China. 
Translation of the Shi-cing. 
The Text of Con-fu-tsu, verbally translated. 
Lartary. 
A Hisiory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls and 
Othmans, from the Turkish and Persian. 


By an unanimous vote of the East India Company Directors, 
it was resolved, that a cenotaph, with a suitable inscription, 
should be raised to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
that a statue of him should be sent to Bengal, for the purpose of 
being placed there in a proper situation. 

A. monument has also been erected to his memory in the 
anti-chapel of University College, Oxford, by Lady Jones, with 
the following inscription: 

M. S. 
Gulielmi Jones equitis aurati, 
Qui clarum in literis nomen a patre acceptum 
Magna cumulavit gloria. 

Ingenium in illo erat scientiarum omnium capax, 
Disciplinisque optimis diligentissime excultum. 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia. 

Et in Justitia, Libertate, Religione vindicanda 
Maxime probata. 

Quicquid autem utile vel honestum 
Consiliis, Exemplo, Auctoritate vivus promoverat, 
Id omne scriptis suis immortalibus 
Etiam nunc tuetur atque ornat. 
Przstantissimum hunc virum, 

Cum a provincia Bengala, 

Ubi judicis integerrimi munus 
Per decennium obierat, 

Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
Ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, 

X. Kal. Jun. A. C. MDCCLXXXXIV. 4t. XLVI. 
Ut quibus in adibus 
Ipse olim socius inclaruisset, 

In iisdem memoria ejus potissimum conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc monumentum 
Anna Maria filia Jonathan Shipley, Epis. Asaph. 

Conjugi suo, B. M. 
P. C. 


To the name of poet, as it implies the possession of an in- 
ventiye faculty, Sir William Jones has but little pretension. He 
borrows much; and what he takes he seldom makes better. Yet 
some portion of sweetness and elegance must be allowed him. 

In the hymns to the Hindu deities, the imagery, which is de- 
rived chiefly from Eastern sources, is novel and attractive. 
That addressed to Narayena is in a strain of singular magnifi- 
cence. The description, in the fourth stanza, of the creative 
power or intelligence, issuing from the primal germ of being, 
and questioning itself as to its own faculties, has something in 
it that fills the mind with wonder. 



























Sir William Jones. 


What four-form’d godhead came, 
With graceful stole and beamy diadem, 
Forth from thy verdant stem ? 
Full-gifted Brahma! Rapt in solemn thought 
He stood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw ; 
But whilst his viewless origin he sought, 
One plain he saw of living waters blue, 
Their spring nor saw nor knew. 
Then in his parent stalk again retired, 
With restless pain for ages he inquired 
What were his powers, by whom, and why, conferr’d? 
With doubts perplex’d, with keen impatience fired, 
He rose, and rising heard 
Th’ unknown, all-knowing word, 
Brahma! no more in vain research persist, 
My veil thou canst not move.—Go, bid all worlds exist. 


To the hymns he subjoins the first Nemean ode of Pindar, 
“not only,” he says, ‘in the same measure as nearly as possi- 
ble, but almost word for word with the original; those epithets 
and phrases only being necessarily added which are printed in 
Italic letters.” Whoever will be at the trouble of comparing 
him with Pindar, will see how far he is from fulfilling this pro- 
mise. 

Of the Palace of Fortune, an Indian tale, the conclusion is 
unexpected and affecting. 

The Persian song from Hafez is one of those pieces that, by 
a nameless charm, fasten themselves on the memory. 

In the Caissa, or Poem on Chess, he is not minute enough to 
gratify a lover of the game, and too particular to please one 
who reads it for the poetry. The former wiil prefer the Scac- 
chia Ludus of Vida, of which it is a professed imitation; and 
the latter will be satisfied with the few spirited lines which the 
Abbé de Lille has introduced into his L’Homme des Champs, 
on this subject. Vida’s poem is a surprising instance of diffi- 
culty overcome, in the manner with which he has moulded the 
phraseology of the classics to a purpose apparently alien from 
it; and he has made his mythology agreeable, trivial as it 1s, by 
the skill with which it is managed. But I find that both the 
Caissa and the Arcadia, which is taken from a paper in the 
Guardian, were done, as the author says, at the age of 16 or 
17 years, and were saved from the fire i in preference to a great 
many others, because they seemed more correctly versified than 
the rest. It is, therefore, hardly fair to judge them very 
strictly. 

His Latin commentary on Asiatic poetry is more valuable 
for the extracts from the Persian and Arabic poets, which he 
has brought together in it, than to be commended for any thing 
else that it contains, or for the style in which it is written. Cer- 
tain marks of hurry in the composition, which his old school- 
fellow, Dr. Parr, had intimated to him with the ingenuousness 

Vou. Il.—Sat. Mag. 81 
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of a friend and a scholar, are still apparent. He takes up im. 
plicitly with that incomplete and partial, though very ingenious 
system, which Burke had lately put forth in his essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. He has supported that writer’s defini- 
tion of Beauty by a quotation from Hermogenes. A better con- 
firmation of his theory might have been adduced from the Phi- 
lebus of Plato, in which Socrates makes the same distinction as 
our eloquent countryman has taken so much pains to establish 
between that sensation which accompanies the removal of pain 
or danger, and which he calls delight—and positive pleasure.* 

As the work, however, of a young man, the commentary was 
such as justly to raise high expectations of the writer. 

His style in English prose, where he had most improved it, 
that is, in his discourses delivered in India on Asiatic History 
and Literature, is opulent without being superfluous; dignified, 
yet not pompous or inflated. He appears intent only on con- 
veying to others the result of his own inquiries and reflections 
on the most important topics in as perspicuous a manner as pos- 
sible ; and the embellishments of diction come to him unbidden 
and unsought. His prolixity does not weary, nor his learning 
embarrass, the reader. If he had been more elaborate, he might 
have induced a suspicion of artifice; if he had been less so, the 
weightiness of his matter would seem to have been scarcely 
enough considered. 

But he has higher claims to the gratitude of his country, and 
of mankind, than either prose or poetry can give. His steady 
zeal in the cause of liberty, and justice, and truth, is above all 
praise ; and will leave his name among the few 

quos zquus amavit 


Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad zethera virtus, 
Dis geniti. 








Darictyp. 


THE IRISH, AND THEIR LOVE OF MUSIC. 

Sir J. Hawkins in his History of Music, gives the following 
instance of the accuracy of the Irish ear. Speaking of the cele- 
brated Dubourg, he says, that he often wished to enjoy, unob- 
served, the spirit of an Irish fair; and that an opportunity of 


* «What pleasures then, Socrates, may one justly conclude to be true ones? 
Soc. Those which regard both such colours as are accounted beautiful; and 
figures; and many smells and sounds; and whatsoever things, when they are 
absent, we neither feel the want of, nor are uneasy for; but when present, we 
feel and enjoy without any mixture of uneasiness.” He then goes on to exem- 
plify these true pleasures in forms and colours, &e. Compare the De Rep. 
p- 584. 
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gratifying his wish soon occurred at Dunboyne, near Dublin, 
where the greatest fair in the country is annually held. Havin 
disguised himself sufficiently to pass for a country-fiddler, he 

sallied forth amongst the tents, and was quickly engaged by a 
group of dancers who stood up to dance, but who, instead of 
dancing, when he began to play, with their usual unbating ala- 
critv, after a few moments gradually slackened their movement, 
became abstracted as regarded the dance, and finally fixed with 
rapture at his performance. At length the crowd thickened so 
much, that to avoid further notice, he considered it prudent to 
retire, 


SCIENCE IN FRANCE, 


Caroline Herschel, sister to the astronomer of that name, is not 
the only female wh addicts herself to the study of astronomy, 
and has reached a high degree of improvement in it. 

Madame, or to borrow her own designation, the female citi- 
zen, Le Francois, wife of Le Francois, nephew and assistant to 
Jerome Lalande, ‘who presides over the national observatory at 
Paris, seconded the zeal of her husband and his uncle, so as to 
combine and blend the results of their different observations and 
calculations. 

In the midst of the convulsions that agitate Europe, and ex- 
posed to imminent danger from the commotions that render the 
times dark and perilous in their native country, these three per- 
sons were occupied in the bloody year 1794 in the labour of 
making a catalogue of the stars; and they published the result 
of their united efforts and powers, in 40,000 calculations. 

During those popular tumults, science was nourished. _Citi- 
zen Mechain was sent, in 1792,to Barcelona, to make admea 
surements, and Delambre, in the same year, was employed s 


measuring triangles, and taking the distances between Orleans 
and Dunkirk. 


LETTER OF LORD NELSON RELATIVE TO PRIVATEERS. 


Termagant to be sent with despatches coming by the Seahorse. 


To write Mr. N epean that although I have full power and au- 
thority over his majesty’s fleets in the Mediterranean, respecting 
military affairs; yet with respect to privateers, they being pri- 
vate property, I have not the smallest control. When com- 
missions are granted them, the owners give security in a large 
sum of money for their good conduct, and I should, and so 
would the sovereign, be liable to a prosecution by law should he 
force them to any act. Their conduct can only be judged by 
the High Court of Admiralty, on which there are two in the 
Mediterranean, one at Malta, the other at Gibraltar. However, 
to show my sincere disposition to do all in my power for the 
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security of the neutral navigation, which I am sure will never be 
interrupted by H. M. ships, I send you a paper for each of the 
_vessels, which may possibly make the privateers consider a little 
before they will detain a real neutral vessel and cargo; but I 
must apprize you and desire that you will inform the govern- 
ment of Sardinia that any paper from me will not have the 
smallest weight in an English court of justice, where they ad- 
judge from what is proved, and not from any opinion of others, 

however high their rank or station in life. I am very much of 
opinion that the conduct of Privateers of all nations is often- 
times very irregular, to say no more of it; but I can only again 
repeat that I have no control over them, their conduct and 
seizures can only be judged in the court of Admiralty. I 
shall send your letter and papers to his excellency the Governor 
of Gibraltar, that they may be laid officially before the Court of 
Admiralty there: and I would recommend the case of the 
taking a Sardinian vessel to make other captures to be sent to 
Compte de Fidmont, to be laid before the British government, 
for I am of opinion that such conduct ought not to be per- 
mitted, 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 

In the highlands of Scotland, as indeed in all mountainous 
countries, the rivers often receive sudden accessions of water, 
even in the most serene weather, and in such gushing and over- 
whelming torrents as irresistibly sweep away every living thing 
before them. 

A Murrayshire farmer, who was in the habit of taking his 
plough-oxen every summer to Strathdon to grass, was passing 
on a fine clear day over a river on stepping stones, in company 
with a Highlander; the Highlander had reached ‘the opposite 
bank; the farmer was loitering on the stones, and looking about 
him, wondering at a sudden and increasing noise he heard, when 
the Highlander cried cut, “ Help! heln! or I’m a dead man!” 
and fell to the ground; the farmer sprung to his assistance, and 
had hardly reached him when the torrent came down, sweeping 
over the stones with such fury, as no human force could have 
withstood. The Highlander had heard the roaring of the tor- 
rent, behind the rocks that intercepted its approach from his 
view, and fearing the stranger might be panic-struck and lost, 
if he told him of his danger, took this ingenious expedient to 
save him. 


FEAR. 


The passion of fear sometimes shows itself upon the slightest 
occasions, and in persons least likely to entertain such a guest. 
A French author relates a whimsical instance of this kind. 
Charles Gustavus (the successor to Christiana of Sweden) was 
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besieging Prague, when a boor of most extraordinary vis2ge 
desired admittance to his tent, and being allowed entrance, of- 
fered by way of amusing the king, to devour a whole hog, 
weighing 200 weight, in his presence. The old general Konings- 
mark, who stood by the king’s side, and who, soldier as he was, 
had not got rid of the prejudices of his childhood, hinted to his 
royal master that the peasant ought to be burnt as a sorcerer. 
“ Sir (said the fellow irritated at the remark), if your majesty 
will but make that old gentleman take off his sword and spurs, 
I will eat him before your face, before I begin with the pig.” 
General Koningsmark, who had at the head of a body of Swedes 
performed wonders against the Austrians, and who was looked 
upon as one oi the bravest men of the age, could not however 
stand this proposal, and especially as it was accompanied by a 
most hideous and preternatural expansion of the jaws. With- 
out uttermg a word, the veteran suddenly turned round, ran 
out of the tent, and did, not consider himself safe until he had 
arrived at his quarters, where he remained above twenty-four 
hours locked up securely, before he recovered of the panic 
which had so severely affected him. 


EPIGRAMS.—FROM THE FRENCH. 


On a Gaming House. 


To this dark cave three gates pertain, 
Hope, Infamy, and Death, We know :— 
’Tis by the first you entrance gain, 
By the last two alone you go. 


On Life. 


Life is to me a burden, for alone 
In this throng’d world my lonely tent I pitch; 
Relations, friends, to me are lost, are gone! 
What all dead? No! the same, they’ve all got rich. ‘Teurna, 
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Ziterature. 





We are informed that two small volumes, in continuation of 


Miss Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, are in press at New York. 
They are a sequel to Frank, and contain the history of a boy 
from seven years old till between ten and eleven, exhibiting a 
rational course of education preparatory to his admission to a 
public school. We cannot do more justice to these excellent 
books, than by giving the author’s poetical preface. 


‘** Now look on him, whose very voice, in tone, 
Just echoes thine; whose features are thine own ; 
And stroke his polish’d cheek of purest red, 

And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head, 

And say, ‘ My boy, th’ unwelcome hour is come, 
When thou, transplanted from thy genial home, 
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Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 

And trust for safety to a stranger’s care.’ 

—Thou would’st not, deaf to Nature’s tenderest plea, 
Turn him adrift upon a rolling sea; 

Nor say, Go hither / conscious that there lay 

A brood of asps, or quicksands, in his way. 

Then, only govern’d by the self-same rule 

Of natural pity, send him not to school.” 


‘* How these lines must strike any affectionate parent, who is 
going to send a boy to school! Yet when the first effect of the 
flash and stroke of eloquence passes away, as the mind subsides 
to calm, we question whether the danger ’be reai or imaginary. 
‘The common reflection, that most of the great men of England 
have been educated at public schools, recurs to the father and 
mother, or is suggested to them by some friend of the family, 
who has himself been brought up in one of our great seminaries. 
They listen, and are persuaded, if not convinced; for those, 
who are most readilv alarmed by eloquence, are most easily 
relieved by assertion: ashamed of having been moved too far 
in the moment of alarm, they go directly to the contrary ex- 
treme of rash security. They laugh at the poetical peril of 
asps and quicksands, neglect to examine into the nature of the 
real danger, and dismiss at once all fear of the simile, and all 
care for truth. 

‘‘ When it comes to the usual age for sending the boy from 
home, this sense of necessity presses upon the father and mother: 
they think, that all they can do is to choose for their son the 
school of which they hear the best character: they know all 
have their faults; they are sorry for it, but they cannot help it: 
whatever these faults may be, the individual parent cannot rec- 
tify them at the moment his boy is to go to school; and be- 
cause they cannot do every thing they are content to do nothing. 
They submit with indolent resignation to the plea of necessity, 
consoling themselves with the sophisms of common-place phi- 
losophy. 

‘‘ But, in the mean time, there is something which every 
parent can do, something more safe than sudden innovation ; 
more manly, more becoming, more useful than indulgence in 
idle declamation or indolent despair. Every father, every 
mother, can, by preparatory care, direct the home education of 
their boys before they send them to school. 

“© Every parent can, by this preparatory care, easily do that, 
which it is not in the power of any schoolmaster to effect, how- 
ever able or zealous. 

“It is the object of the present little book, not only to con- 
tribute to the amusement and advantage of children, but to 
point out by what means every father, and still more every 
mother, may, by care in the previous education of their children 
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at home, guard in a great measure against the danger which 
they fear at school; and by what means they may give to their 
boy s the greatest chance of securing every advantage to be hoped 
from public education.” 


The Renegado, a new Novel by Viscount d’Arlincourt, 
author of the Recluse, was announced for publication in the 
course of January, but has not yet reached London. Persons 
who have seen the MS. (says a French paper) consider this 
new production as even more original and interesting than the 
Reciuse, and as one of those bold compositions which form an 
era in jiterature. 

Memorrs of the Life and Reign of Charles II. by C. H. Hall, 
is announced by Mr. Murray, whose previous announcement of 
a “ Personal history of George III.” by E. H. Locker, will 
we trust, .¢ carried into effect as soon as possible. 

A translaiion of the eminent Swedish chemist Berzelius’ 
work, on the use of the blowpipe, with notes by Mr. Children, 
is in the press. 








Poetry. 





THE FISHERMAN. 


I left my couch to breathe the morning air, 

What time the sun, among the misty clouds, 
Emerging from the ocean in the east, 

Far distant shed some glimmering of light, 

Not strong and cicar, but pale and dub:o1s, 

And soft as ’tis in twilight, (dewy hours!) 

Which homeward points the swain, and shuts the flower. 
Still was that hour, and soon the broad flat sand 

Of the wide ocean-shore my steps receiv’d; 

And there 1 wander’d, slowly, by the brink 

Of the advancing waters, and inhal’d 

The pure refreshing breezes. The new day 
Gather’d fresh strength—the clouds dispers’d, the sun 
Broke through their dusky ranks, in all the gay 
And bright refulgent splendour of his beauty. 

How fair the face of Nature then appear’d! 

The billows leaping in the glowing beam, 
Sparkled so bright, no mortal eye could bear 

To gaze a moment on them; and the vane 

Of the old village church, whose humble spire 

Just peers above the chain of sandy knolls, 

Which range themselves the bulwarks of the coast; 
And cottage casements, like the trembling wave, 
Brighten’d the beam the sun resplendent gave. 


O, Morning, fair art thou! To thee the flow’rs 
Unfold their dewy leaves; the warbling birds 

Attune their sweetest lays, and Nature all 

Beams her most pleasing smiles: Thou hast the youth, 
The beauty, homage, and the strength of all, 

At thy approach the murky clouds retire, 
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And the young sun, ascending in thy train, 
Appears in all his splendour, pride, and pow’r ; 
And at thy call the slumbering mortal starts, 
And, freshen’d by the balmy sleep of mght, 
Forth thou allur’st him to his daily task, 
And cheer’st him with thy smiles, Aurora fair ! 
Henceforth may I, at the first glimpse of day, 
Bow at thy shrine, and grateful homage pay! 
Now near and louder sound the dashing waves 
Of the advancing tide, and o’er the wide 
Extended surface of the main, the eye 
May see the billows leaping into life; 

See crowds on crowds innumerable rise, 
And sparkling in the breeze that freshly blows, 
Roll on their foaming forces to the shore. 


Inch after inch effacing every track 

The rolling waves gain fast upon the sand ; 
And now, well pleas’d, the fishermen I see 
Forth issuing from their low thatch’d cottages, 
To take advantage of the morning tide— 
Each with his net, and toiling with his load 
Of wicker baskets: on his back is slung 

His keg of water, and his little store 

Of humble food. Needful are these, I ween, 
Although that weather-beaten face, that form, 
Shoeless, and in its threadbare jacket blue, 
But ill protected from the cold, might seem 
To reck but little the endurance keen 

Of a long ten or twelve hours’ fasting in 

The cold hungry ocean breeze; yet he 

Who placeth confidence in winds and seas, 
Trusteth to wild and wavering elements, 

Just as the foremost billow, spreading out 
Upon the soft flat sand, has reach’d his boat, 
And now is feebly rippling round the keel, 
Each fisherman has gain’d the beach, and all 
Are busily preparing to embark— 

Placing on board their little stores of food, 
And water-barrels; stowing so as least 

To incommode their small contracted barks— 
Their empty creels—disposing of their nets 
In order due—examining their sails, 

And oars, and ever and anon, at times 

Gazing upon the sun, the sea, and sky; 

And marking from what quarter blows the wind, 
Thereby to judge whether or not the trip 
They are about to make will have success. 

On these awhile perchance they speculate— 
Or village news goes round, or mirthful jests, 
Crown’d with the boisterous and the hearty laugh.— 
Ready are alJ; and now the rolling tide 

is up. The banks are cover’d, and the boats, 
Though still aground, seem distant from the shore. 
‘The billows gather force, and, heaving, swing 
Against each other. Now the vessels move, 
And now each fisherman hath shov’d his bark 
Further into the deep, and now they all 

Are fairly launch’d, and rock upon the tide— 
The fishermen spring lightly in, raise sail 

And bear away.— 





